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TEMPER. 


THE STORY OF STEPHEN AND ROSE. 


Two whole hours they played together, 
with scarcely a symptom of ill temper on 


either side. Stephen was all engrossed by 
the dog, and Rose was still full of good 
feelings and purposes; so that she gave up 
her own wishes to Stephen’s on all occa- 
sions. At last they saw a column of 
smoke at a distance on the river; the 
steamboat was coming, and they called 
their mother to see it. After enjoying 
the beautiful prospect a few moments, and 
smiling at the frolics of the dog in the wa- 
ter, she went into the house, bidding them 
follow, to get ready for the boat. 

Stephen, however, was intent upon wad- 
ing into the water, with his trowsers tuck- 
ed up as high as possible, to see how far 
he could throw a heavy stick, for Carlo to 
bring back. 

** You must not stop to throw it again,” 
said Rose. 

**Hold your tongue!” was Stephen’s 
rude answer. 

Rose was a little disturbed. ‘ Mother 
said we must come in immediately, Ste- 
phen, and you know you ought to come.” 

Stephen had got on his stubborn face, 
however, and for some time made no an- 
swer, but continued to pull up his trow- 
sers and wade along. Rose still urged 
him, but struggled to keep down her hasty 
temper, and speak kindly. - He reached a 
rock at last, climbed up and threw the 
stick; the dog swam after it, but when he 
seized it in his mouth, and came towards 
them again, with head erect, stemming the 
current, which there ran pretty rapidly, 
there was no longer any joyful shout from 
the children. Their harmony was destroy- 
ed, they were angry with each other, and 
no longer expressed their mutual delight, 
but watched the animal in cold silence. 
When he brought the stick to land, and 
stood shaking his dripping sides, and wag- 
ging his tail, Rose cried out, “* There, mas- 
ter Stephen, I hope you will get over your 
cross fit now; and as she uttered this 
provoking speech, she ran to turn the dog’s 
collar, which had accidentally got twisted 
on his neck. Carlo, in a frolic, ran away 
from her, while Stephen cried angrily, 
‘Let him alone, Rose! you shan’t touch 
him.” 

Rose still pursued, and Stephen, com- 
ing out of the water, followed her. Carlo 





stopped on the top of a high bank, and 
they both seized him at the same moment; 
each grasped at the collar, and Stephen 
cried, in violent anger, ‘* Let him alone, I 
say! His master. did’nt lend him to you; 
he lent him to me, Miss!’ At this mo- 
ment Rose remembered her good resolu- 
tions, and all that her mother had said, 
especially about the presence of her fath- 
er. She was shocked at the thought that 
his pure spirit was beholding such a scene ; 
but—the thought came too late. A thought 
comes and goes in less than a second, and 
many thoughts rush through the mind 
before the slightest action can be perform- 
ed. At the very instant, the dog snapp- 
ed at Stephen; this roused all the tyrant 
within him, and, with another angry ex- 
clamation, he gave Rose a push. The 
bank on which they stood hung overa 
place where some Irishmen had been dig- 
ging away earth. The rains had under- 
mined it still more, and as she was shoved 
violently to the edge, the ground gave way 
under her, and she disappeared. For a 
moment, Stephen stood motionless: he 
then threw himself on his face, crawled to 
the brink and looked down. Twenty feet 
below, he saw Rose lying doubled up and 
motionless on a heap of stones; her light 
drab-colored coat covered with blood. 
He felt too dizzy and terrified to move; 
but some men, who had seen the accident, 
came running to the spot, and he saw them 
lift her up, andlay her ona board. There 
was not a groan tobeheard. He believ- 
ed thatshe was dead. He sprang up, and 
running to the house, without daring to 
go near his mother, he shut himself up in 
the little bed-room where she had talked 
with them that morning, and cried as if 
his heart would break. Then, for the first 
time, he knew what it was to pray, really 
pray to God for pardon. 

The gentleman who owned the dog, 
proved to be a skilful physician, and he 
found that Rose was not dead, but stunn- 
ed. On examination, however, a dread- 
ful discovery was made. Her back was 
broken; and she was destined to be a poor 
suffering, deformed creature, for the rest 
of her life. 

Why did God permit this, do you ask ? 

From that time,both were amiable, kind, 
loving and beloved. Rose bore her suffer- 
ings in such a patient, Christian manner, 
that God, and all who knew her, loved her. 





Stephen was no longer selfish, passionate, 
or obstinate. It was beautiful to see his 
tenderness to this unfortunate sister, and 
as they grew older, he became more at- 
tached to her, and spent all his time in 
striving to make her happy, or in helping 
her make others happy. He was never 
very gay, for the sight of her kept him se- 
rious ; xe there was a cheerfulness which 
they bo'h enjoyed, because their suffer- 
ings ha‘| jhad the effect upon them which 
God dyigned, and had increased their 
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goodness. a. 2. Ws 
Moral Cales. 
ORIGINAL. 
GOD NOT UNMINDFUL OF HIS 
OWN. 


Emerging from a damp basement of an 
old house, in a street but little frequented, 
and tenanted by those on whom poverty 
had laid its heavy hand, Clara Seymour 
sped her way briskly onward, noticing not 
the crowds who thronged the streets, or in 
her hurry being aware even that they form- 
ed any impediment whatever to her pro- 
gress. She carried a small bundle in her 
hand, with which, having proceeded about 
half a mile, she entered a store, and plac- 
ing it upon the counter, awaited the paltry 
pay which she expected to receive thereby. 
The basement from which Clara came was 
occupied by but two persons, herself and 
her mother. The latter was far advanced 
in years, and her only support was her 
daughter, who, when in perfect health, was 
scarcely enabled to procure with her nee- 
dle, sufficient means to furnish nourish- 
ment to both, and to pay the other small 
expenses to which they were subjected ; 
but she had been sick, and had fallen short 
for several days from performing the task 
which was absolutely required to keep them 
from actual want. By this infliction, the 
meals had become more scanty than they 
ever were before, and after each, hunger 
was very far from being appeased or satis- 
fied. 

When Clara presented herself with her 
work, at the store of Mr. Dearman, she 
had almost recovered from her illness, 
and the speed she made was in the hopes 
that on her return, she would bring with 
her sufficient to provide a meal for that 
night, which, in comparison with the oth- 
ers, might be called ample. The work 
which she carried was nearly the same in 
extent, as that which she was wont to 
bring when well, or before sickness had 
overtaken her. As she left the basement, 
she exclaimed, “soon, very soon I will be 
here again, and then, we will have once 
more the means of satisfying our wants, 
and hunger will not torment us through 
the gloomy vigils of the night.” How lit- 
tle she knew then, that her hopes were 
destined to be unrealized, and that she 
was to come back even as poor as she went 
away. 

Mr. Dearman was an exacting and tyran- 
nical man. Those in his employ he paid 
but meagerly at best, but, for the slightest 
cause, he was wont to make deductions, 
however grievous these were to be borne 
by those on whom they fell. To these 
Clara had never been subjected. It was 
not because her work had not been, in 
each instance, closely scrutinized, but be- 
cause it had always been so carefully done 
that to object to it was impossible. She 
therefore knew nothing by experieuce, of 
Mr. Dearman’s nature. She had been ac- 
customed to get from him work, and, when 





returned, to receive from him the proper 
pay. In this case, however, she was to 
behold a change. She had been sick, and 
it was probable, that the same care had 
not been exercised in sewing as had been 
her custom. Rather, it was perhaps im- 
possible for her, situated as she had been, 
to have it, so that a strict examination could 
not detect upon it some defects. 

Such at all events Mr. Dearman pre- 
tended, after a few moments, to discover. 
Scanning more closely, he became passion- 
ate, and vowed that the collars (for such 
they were,) through imperfect stitching 
were quite worthless. He declared that 
he should not pay to Clara a single 
cent, saying that instead of him being in- 
debted to her, she was to him, for the linen 
which he had given out, was by her ren- 
dered useless. The excuse which Clara 
urged was allin vain; her appeals, by 
bringing to his view the want which the 
withholding of a few shillings must pro- 
duce, fell upon his ears with the same ef- 
fect as they would, if they had been made 
to the dead. Neither entreaties or tears 
moved him in the least, and with a heart, 
which, heavy as it had often been before, 
was now a thousand times more sad, she 
turned from his store and wended her way 
homeward. But who could picture the 
despondency which her tale of sorrows 
produced in that small apartment? It fell 
with a pressing weight on its aged inmate, 
and told both that that night they were 
to be more hungry than the last. Clara 
and her mother were Christians. They 
murmurred not therefore against their Ma- 
ker, for bringing ‘upon them such inflic- 
tions; but felt that their sufferings, great 
as they might be, should rather draw them 
nigher to their Father in heaven, as with- 
out him, there was none left who could, or 
it seemed would, shed a ray of peace upon 
their earthly pilgrimage. Should even 
death overtake them, trusting in Him they 
felt that they would meet it with compos- 
ure, and lie down in the dust without fear, 
to await the sounding of the trump which 
is at last, to awake the dead to life im- 
mortal. 

But the treatment which Mr. Dearman 
had bestowed on Clara, was not unnotic- 
ed. There was, providentially within 
hearing, one ofhis most influential custom- 
ers, who, greatly mistaking his disposition, 
had been the means of matcrially advanc- 
ing his trade. This was Mr. Harris, who 
was both rich and charitable, and with- 
held not money to any whom he felt con- 
vinced that, in bestowing it, he was con- 
ferring an actual favor on the recipient. 
He was well known for his deeds of good- 
ness, and after the parley which had taken 
place in the store, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at that he followed Clara until he saw 
her enter her abode, and then awaited 
outside sometime to satisfy himself that 
the narrative to which he had listened was 
strictly true. Convinced of this, he tapped 
gently at the door, and passing some pieces 
of silver into the hand of Clara, as she 
opened it, said, ‘‘they are yours;” and 
went away. He felt that should he enter, 
it would be extremely painful for him to 
listen to the tale of woe which would then 
be repeated. So stepping into the street 
again, he was quickly out of sight. This 
piece of fortune was received by Clara and 
her mother as a mark that their Protector 
had not forsaken them, and never did they 
realize to a greater degree, the all pervad- 
ing goodness of God than at that moment. 
They felt that it was through Him, and 
Him alone, that the heart of their unknown 
benefactor had thus been touched to min- 
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ister, without solicitation, to their wants. 
With the money food was at once provided, 
and, after returning thanks, with hearts 
filled with affection and love, the sleep 
which came to their eyes that night was 
sweet and refreshing. 

The next day Mr. Harris again called 
at the abode of Clara. Through him, 
work with better prices was obtained else- 
where, and thenceforward he saw that 
neither Clara nor her parent suffered for 
the necessities of life. The health of Cla- 
ra revived rapidly. Her new employer 
did not overtax her abilities, and he paid 
liberally for the work which she performed. 
Mr. Harris withdrew his influence from 
Mr. Dearman, who felt it sensibly in the 
diminution of his business. 

Years have since passed away. The 
mother of Clara, full of years, has gone to 
her last resting place, but a neat tomb- 
stone in the church-yard marks the spot 
in which she is reposing. Clara sews no 
longer for a living. She is the well loved 
wife of an industrious mechanic, who by 
her economy and his own, has arisen to 
affluence, and who is well known and re- 
spected in the sphere in which he walks. 
Mr. Harris yet lives, the same kind, good 
man, as before. Mr. Dearman from afflu- 
ence, is reduced to poverty; and is often 
called to realize the situation of Clara when 
we first made his and her acquaintance. 
Unliked by all, he can get but little work 
from others, and has scarcely even a far- 
thing left from day to day, after providing 
himself with the scanty meals which each 
day requires. Ww. 

New York, Aug. 17, 1850. 








Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XX. 
From 1000—T% 1032 
QvEEN Constance, third wife of Robert. 


“Two years after his separation from 
Bertha, Robert determined to marry again, 
he made a choice of Constance, daughter 
of William 5th, Count of Rovinia, who 
was exceedingly beautiful, but imperious, 
severe, fickle and deceitful. Her unfortu- 
nate disposition caused great unhappiness 
to the good king, who might have been 
very happy with the lovely Bertha, but 
for the interference of the popes. Con- 
stance having been educated in the volup- 
tuous climate of Provence, she had acquir- 
ed a luxurious taste, and had brought with 
her a company of comedians, dancers, sing- 
ers, troubadors, and extravagant young no- 
bles, who introduced luxury and libertin- 
ism into the court. 

The king was very indulgent to Con- 
stance, being at that time much attached 
to her, and this made her so arrogant, 
that she gained many enemies. The sim- 
plicity and manliness which had formerly 
reigned in court, gave place to effeminacy 
and foppishness. The treasury could not 
supply the queen’s prodigal expenses; for 
each day she planned some new and su- 
perb dresses, and entertainments to wear 
them at, in order that she might display to 
the greatest advantage, the charms which 
nature had so lavishly bestowed upon her. 

To this extravagant love of display, 
Constance added a most blind and igno- 
rant superstition. ‘ She dreamed that St. 
Savinien informed her that she would be 
supplanted by her rival Bertha, who would 
avail herself of the discontents of the peo- 
ple caused by her extravagance,” and to 
propitiate this saint, and to secure his in- 
tercession in her favor, she ordered a su- 
perb coffin enriched with gold to be made, 
to receive the Saint’s remains. Such con- 
duct completely weaned the affections of 
Robert, who became attached to Almefrede, 
daughter of Count Nugent, who was be- 
trothed to Hugh de Beauvoir, Count of 
Palatine, who having discovered the at- 
tachment of his Sovereign, resigned the 
lady’s hand, and was rewarded with one of 
the most important posts in his power to 
bestow. 

Constance discovering this, engaged her 
brother Foulques Nerre, Count of Anjou, 
to revenge this infidelity, and the king 
having gone out one day with his minister, 
to hunt, he was surprised by several gen- 
tlemen, who, notwithstanding his entrea- 
ties, put the Count de Bouvoir to death 
before his eyes. ‘The assassins were soon 
discovered to be the emissaries of Foul- 














ques, who was obliged to appear before 
the king, and humbly ask pardon for his 
great crime. 

The king now demanded a divorce 
from the Pope; but Constance had the 
gratification of seeing her vengeance com- 
pleted, for Robert fearing that the same mel- 
ancholy fate which had befallen the Count 
de Beauvoir might be reserved for Alma- 
frede, sent her away; shortly after which 
she died in a convent in the year 1017. 

It was at that time customary for the 
heir to the throne, to be crowned before 
the death of his father, and Robert caused 
this ceremony to be performed for Hugh. 
Constance loved but one of her sons, and 
she was desirous that her favorite Robert 
should supplant his elder brothers; she 
therefore tried to excite the young mcmarch 
torebel. But not finding him so yielding 
as she had expected, she gave up her first 
attempt, but “ tormented” him in such a 
manner, that she obliged him to leave the 
court, and finally drove him to take up 
arms. Instead of resenting this conduct, 
Robert the king sought his son, and kind- 
ly remonstrated with him, telling him the 
object which his mother had in view; he 
reconducted him to the palace, and soon 
made a devoted friend of this prince, who 
had been led by his evil disposed mother to 
think that his father hated him, and wish- 
ed to injure him. This your:"*prince, 
who was the ornament of the court, died 
in the flower of his age, in the year 1026. 
He was deeply lamented by all but his 
mother, who felt that one obstacle to her 
wishes was removed, and the chances of 
her favorite’s elevation augmented. 

King Robert had the next son, Henry, 
crowned at Rheims in 1027, upon which 
Constance strove to make a quarrel be- 
tween the two remaining brothers, but 
failing in this, she conceived a hatred of 
them both, and made them so ‘unhappy, 
that they were driven from their home. 
Robert brought them back, as he had be- 
fore done Hugh. Robert the good king 
died in 1031, which gave Henry the throne, 


.but Constance conspired against him, and 


having many nobles on her side, she took 
possession of Soissons and Lens, and but 
for the assistance of Robert le Drable, Duke 
of Normandy, Henry 1st would in all 
probability have lost his crown, 

‘** Constance founded the convent of the 
Augustines, of Notre Dame de-Poissy, and 
the strong hold of Puiset, in Beance.” 
Her superstitious devotion amounted to 
fanaticism; her confessor Stephen, was 
accused of having adopted heretical opin- 
ions, and was for this reason condemned to 
be burnt. The queen met him when 
going to execution, and according to the 
custom of the times, put out one of his 
eyes with a small stick, and then with ap- 
parent pleasure, she assisted in his execu- 
tion; he was confined in a thatched hut, 
which was set on fire, and he was consumed 
by the flames. This bad woman died at 
Melun, in the year 1032, and was interred 
by the side of the beloved and excellent 
Robert, whose peace of mind she had la- 
bored so hard to destroy. Constance 
had four sons—Hugh, Henry Ist, Fobert, 
and Eudes, and two daughters, Adela and 
Abelarde, the former married Robert le 
Drable, duke of Normandy, and the father 
of William the Conqueror of England, and 
the latter, Count Baldivins of Flanders. 

ESTELLE. 





Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 17. 
Wooptanp, GrorciA, 

My dear Harriet,—I told you in my 
last, I wished you could walk over a cotton 
field, and since then, these fields have been 
increasing in interest, as the bolls or pods 
have filled, and are now beginning to 
burst. The cotton is planted in April, in 
drills or rows. When it first springs up 
it looks feeble and weak, giving little 
promise of future growth; but under the 
hot suns of June and July, it shoots up in- 
to a tall shrub, varying in height accord- 
ing to the soil, and to the kind of seed 
planted. There are various kinds, as the 
upland, the sea island, mastodan, &c.; 
some of which attain to a much larger 
growth than others. 

That on Mr. Lawrence’s plantation is 
from four to five feet high. The leafis 





very large, shapec somewhat like ama- 
ple leaf, but of a much deeper green. 
When it has attained its full height, it 
puts forth very showy blossoms, of a pale 
straw color, of the size and form of the 
hollyock blossom. I have pressed some of 
the leaves and blossoms to carry home, 
that you may see them for yourself. 
At the bottom of this flower, is a little 
green calyx or cup, and after the flower 
leaves fall, this expands gradually into a 
large green ball, nearly round, and as large 
asasmall tea-cup. In time this matures 
and opens, and within it is the cotton, 
white as snow, forming a beautiful con- 
trast to the dark green of the leaf. This 
ball is called a cotton boll. It must be 
picked soon after the enclosure bursts, or 
it will fall out, and be wasted. The cot- 
ton picking season is a very busy time. 
The field is filled with negroes, men and 
women, large and small, busily engaged in 
pulling out the cotton from the pod, and 
putting it into large baskets. When the 
baskets are full, they are carried to a wag- 
gon, which is standing somewhere in the 
field, and emptied. They are always car- 
ried, like everything else, on the head. 
The waggon when filled, is taken over to 
the ‘‘ gin-house,” a building in which is a 
cotton-gin, a machine for separating the 
seeds from the cotton. Formerly this had 
to be done by hand, and it was a weari- 
some and almost endless task. The gin 
was invented by a Rhode Island man of 
the name of Whitney, and is a wonderful 
saving of labor. I do not think I could 
describe it to you in a letter, so that you 
would understand it, but this machine 
turned by ahorse or mule, will accomplish 
in one day, what it would take all the 
hands on a plantation weeks todo. When 
the cotton is ginned, or cleansed, it is pack- 
ed in bales or bags made of coarse brown 
cloth, and pressed. This is also done by 
machinery. The cotton is then ready for 
market, and goes from these southern plan- 
tations into all parts of the world, to be 
manufactured into a great variety of arti- 
ticles, from the stoutest drilling to the thin- 
nest muslin and lace. 

The southern planter is proud of his 
cotton-fields, and with reason too; for it 
isa noble crop. It is beautiful also in all 
stages, and few fairer sights have met my 
eye than a cotton-field, covering hundreds 
of acres, whether it was filled with the 
beautiful and showy flowers, or bending 
under the weight of its open bolls. Cot- 
ton will not grow except in peculiar lat- 
itudes and on peculiar soil. It requires 
great and continued heat, and a loose dry 
soil. ! 

Itis a favorite theory of southern gentle- 
men, that cotton cannot be raised in any 
portion of the globe to much extent, save 
in our hemisphere, and between 10 and 
30 degrees N. latitude. Whether this is 
true remains to be shewn. It is certain 
that all attempts hitherto made to raise it 
in the East Indies, have been failures; that 
is, to raise it in any considerable quantities. 
The British are still making efforts to raise 
itin their Asiatic possessions, and may 
at length be successful. 

Cotton is here carried to Griffin, the 
nearest railroad station, which is 36 miles 
distant. It is taken in long waggons, 
which are piled up very high, and covered 
with brown cloth, to protect it from rain. 
These funny looking waggons are constant- 
ly passing by now, sometimes eight or ten 
together, on their way from plantations 
west of here to the railroad. They are 
drawn by mules often, sometimes by horses, 
but oftener by both mules and _ horses ; 
perhaps four horses and two mules, or two 
horses and four mules. The negro driver 
always sits on one of the animals, and 
is almost always singing at the top of his 
voice. When several loads are in com- 
pany, the drivers sing together, and it 
sounds very sweetly in the distance. We 
often hear them when sitting on our piazza, 
at half a mile distance, singing loud and 
clear, ‘‘ Old Uncle Ned,” or ‘‘ Old Virgin- 
ny never tire,’ or some other of the thou- 
sand negro songs known here. Occasional- 
ly they will be singing ahymn. To-day 
some passed singing, 

“Am Ia soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb,” &c.; 

There is something wonderfully touch- 
ing in these wild songs. The voices of the 
negroes are usually sweet and melodious, 
and heard as they often are at night, sing- 
ing out soft and clear over the fields and 





woods, these songs are more impressive 
and thrilling than the most refined opera 
strain, at least, to my ear. 

These loaded’waggons stop at night by 
the road side, or camp out, as they call it. 
They have a ‘camping place” a little 
below our house, in a beautiful wood, and 
Ihave been much interested in watching 
their movements; sometimes there will 
beone waggon, sometimes half a dozen. 
The horses and mules are taken out, and 
fed from a little manger, at the back of 
the waggon. Theh fuel is cut, some dry 
sticks gathered, and a fire kindled. They 
boil water and make coffee, and cook beans 
and make hoe-cakes on the coals. These 
fires blaze high, and illuminate the old 
forest trees, making a most picturesque 
and beautiful sight. Sometimes a family 
will be moving ; and then very likely, they 
will come and beg alittle milk for the chil- 
dren; sometimes they will ask for a 
chicken, or corn; supper over, they lie 
down on blankets round the fire, and 
sleep soundly. I think it must be delight- 
ful these warm summer nights, under such 
a beautiful sky as here bends over them. 
We have been planning going North in 
that way next spring. Would’nt it be 
charming ? Aunt Fanny. 








Parental. 
REV. ANTHONY CROLE. 


Anthony Crole was a native of Kincar- 
dineshire, Scotland. At the age of seven 
years he was left to the charge ofa widow- 
ed mother, who took dare that he should 
enjoy the privilege of a religious education. 
This excellant woman discharged the trust 
that devolved upon her with great faithful- 
ness and ability. She watched for the 
souls of her children as one that must give 
an account. Her instruction and exam- 
ple made a lasting impression on Anthony’s 
mind, and he would frequently mention 
the familiar way in which she would en- 
courage her children to seek the God of 
their fathers, saying, ‘‘ God loves to hear 
little children pray ;” and from this early 
period prayer was never omitted by her 
son, who lived to be a useful and honored 
minister of the Gospel of Christ. 

[ Mothers of the Wise and Good. 


REV. GEORGE BELL. 


This pious and useful man was a native 
ofNorth Britain. The risings of early de- 
pravity and folly were checked in him by 
the unwearied care and watchfulness of a 
mother possessing singular piety and pru- 
dence, and to the close of his life, he used 
to speak of his singular obligations to the 
training of his mother, who, though she 
died while he was yet young, had sown 
seed in his mind that subsequently brought 
forth abundantly.—Jb. 

















REV. DR. 8S. ANNESLEY. 

This distinguished man, who was the 
father of Mrs. Wesley, was born at Kenil- 
worth, in 1620. He was an only child, 
and his father dying when he was only 
four years old, his education devolved on 
his pious mother, who was eminently qual- 
ified for the task, bringing him up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. The 
effect of her training so decidedly turned 
his mind to serious things, that he formed 
the resolution, if God should spare him un- 
til he reached manhood, to devote himself 
to His service by preaching the everlast- 
ing Gospel. Though this resolve was 
made at a very early age, he never swerved 
from it, and proved the sincerity of his 
desire by becoming a very eminent and 
zealous servant of God.—Ib. 








Nursery. 








Where can your eyes be then, my little 
child, if you fail to see the beautiful stars 
shining brightly above you. Oh, what are 
they? Can it be that they are worlds like 
our beautiful earth, with people, like us, 
living in them? 

Yes, I think so, and I will tell you why. 
When God made the heavens and the earth 
and everything that is in them, he made 
them all to be useful, and I dare not think 
He would have made so many stars just 
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o come out every night to be looked at. 
No! no! it never could be. 
I wonder then, if the people in those 
right glittering worlds are wicked, like 
imen? Do you not hope that they have 
never known what sin and death or pain 
e? 
But why are we talking in this way? 
What does the Bible say about these star- 
y worlds? It says very little of them, 
except that when we look at them, we 
/should think of the greatness of that God 
Iwho put them in the heavens and keeps 
them there. The Bible only teaches us 
lwhat it is necessary for us to know—all 
about ourselves, our Saviour, and the heav- 
len to which, (if we love that Saviour,) we 
shall go. And as to those beautiful stars, 
why if we never know any thing more 
labout them, it would not make us the less 
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na . 

Te it not delightful to think that those 
lare the very stars which Abraham saw? 
fYou know God told him to go forth and 
see if he could count them, and promised 
that just so numberless should be his chil- 
Mdren’s children. Job, the most patient 
Iman, often thought and talked of those 
_[stars. David, whena little shepherd boy, 
watching his flocks by night, must have 
Jaid on the grassy hills, and for hours and 
hours thought upon the stars. 

It was a star that guided the shepherds 
to the place where the infant Jesus was 
born; and then think how often God has 
looked on them from heaven, and how con- 
stant is His care over them, ever holding 
them in the sky, ever guiding them in 
their course, and supplying their bright 
light. 

Beautiful stars, that give us so much 
to think about! And now I shall go to 
bed, dream about you all night, and never 
forget what I have learned this evening. 

[ Youth’s Penny Gaz. 


Sabbath School. 














SABBATH SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
IN THE WOODS. 


A missionary of the American Sunday 
'Bchool Union writes as follows to a friend 
who had given him $10 worth of books to 
distribute :— 

In the deep woods of Shiawassee Coun- 
ty, the Sabbath school missionary was 
driving along a road full of ruts and roots, 
stumps and holes, tired with his long jour- 
hey, and wondering when he should reach 
a better road, and the end of the woods ; 
when, looking up he saw two men emerg- 
ing from the woods, and driving up to 
them inquired: ‘‘ Gentlemen, how far is it 
to the settlement?” ‘* Five miles!” 
** Isn’t there any settlement nearer?” * Oh 

es, you are inasettlement now!” “In 
asettlement? why, I don’t see the sign of 
@ house ora clearing.” ‘ No, but you 
will directly.” ‘* What settlement is it?” 
cr settlement.”” ‘* Well, are there 
any Christians in F settlement ?” 
* There are two men here from New York 
State, who were members of the 
church there, but whether they are Chris- 
tians or not, it might be hard to tell. Judg- 
ing from the way they live now, it would 
be saying a little too much to say that 
they are Christians. I'm afraid they left 
‘their religion behind them.” “ Ah, I’m 
Sorry to hear that; but are there no oth- 
|#r religious folks in the settlement?” “* Not 
(one.” . * That is sad news. I ama Sun- 
(day school missionary, and hoped that I 
should find some one to take hold of a 
Bunday school here.” ‘Indeed! well 
you must go home with us and stay to- 
‘night, and we will talk the matter over.” 

_ The missionary went home with them, 
and received a real new-country welcome, 
With the best the log house and log barn 
Gould afford, which was good enough, too. 
It proved that they were the two men, 
brothers-in-law, who were from the State 
of New York, and had just been talking 
\about their spiritual condition, and the 
fact that children were growing up in igno- 
ance—no meetings, no Sunday school, no 
l¢hurch, with their own hearts growing 
ae were regretting the loss of the 
ne they had once enjoyed, and won- 
@ered what could be done, when they 
ame into the road and met the Sunday 

chool missionary. That was a joyful day 
to that family, and the F settlement. 

They sent out one of the boys in one 





























direction, a second in another, and a third 
in still another direction, and soon gave 
notice in every cabin of the neighborhood, 
and that night they had their own cabin 
full of men, women and children. The 
Lord was indeed there. A precious pray- 
er meeting they had, and -all the arrange- 
ments were made to commence a school 
the very next Sabbath. It was the begin- 
ning of good things there. Indeed they 
were so stirred up that the eldest son of 
one of the brothers, a sterling, intelligent 
young man, went out and started two 
schools in the adjacent settlements—to the 
first of which we gave half of your libra- 
ry. Theotherhalf of your library helped 
us to start two other new schools, besides 
assisting a third !—Ch. Intelligencer. 


Morality. 


WHY THAT MAN DIED IN JAIL. 


“J did not obey my parents.” 


The jail was a large, gloomy-looking 
stone building. The windows were made 
strong by great iron bars fastened across 
them. But the inside was most gloomy. 
It was divided into very small rooms, only 
five feet wide, andeight long. Each room 
had a cross-barred iron door, with strong 
bolts and locks, and when the jailer open- 
ed or shut the door, the hinges grated 
frightfully on the ear. 

In one of the rooms of the jail was a 
young man about twenty-eight years old. 
He had been found guilty of making and 
passing bad money, and the judge said he 
must goto the State prison,and stay there as 
long as he lived. But he was so sick that 
he could not be removed to the prison. 

Poor fellow! once he could play in the 
green fields, down by the cool spring, or 
under the shady trees around his father’s 
house; or when he. was tired, he could go 
home and lay his head upon his mother’s 
knee and rest himself, or if he was sick, 
she would sit by his bed, and kindly nurse 
him. But now how different! shut up in 
a dark, gloomy jail, with no one to care for 
him, and all around cursing and swearing, 
and making horrid noises. O, he felt very 
wretched. 

Said he, “I shall never be able to go 
to the State prison, I am sosick. O! if 
I was only ready to die, it would not mat- 
ter so much !” 

“And are you not ready to die?” 

“©Q, no,”’ said he, ** I am afraid to die?” 

“‘ But why are you afraid to die?” 

** Because I am such a sinner.” 

“ There is hope, and mercy, and salva- 
tion for sinners, for the greatest of sinners, 
through Jesus Christ.” 

“Thave no hope. You mayétalk to me 
about Christ and salvation, but there is 
none for me, and that makes me afraid to 
die.” 

I talked to him sometime about his fath- 
er; and when I spoke of his mother, then 
his lips trembled, and a single tear stole 
down his burning cheek. 

** Was not your mother a Christian?” 

“O yes, sir; and a good woman she 
was. Many and many a time has she 
warned me of this.” 

**Then you have had good religious in- 
struction, kind Christian parents, who, no 
doubt, often prayed for you, and taught 
you to pray ?” 

“ O yes, sir.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

Said the dying man, ‘‘I can answer you 
allin one word—I did not obey my pa- 
rents ?”’ 

These were the last words he spoke to 
me. After saying a few words more to 
him, I came away, reflecting upon his aw- 
ful condition, and the reason which he 
gave me for being in that dark and gloomy 
jail. ‘I did not obey my parents.” 

[S. S. Adv. 























Natural fjistorp. 








THE RHINOCEROS. 

The Rhinoceros is a native of Asia and 
Africa, and is usually found in those ex- 
tensive forests that are frequented by the 
elephant and lion. This animal is found in 
Bengal, Siam, Sumatra, Java, in Abyssin- 
ia, and about the Cape of Good Hope. 
But the species is not as numerous, or so 
universally spread, as that of the elephant. 





The Rhinoceros, in nature, is much like 
the hog; blunt, grunting, without intel- 
lect, and without aptness to be taught, 
Like the hog, he is much inclined to wallow 
in the mire. Being fond of damp, marshy 
places, he seldom leaves the banks of riv- 
ers. He is not useful to man, like the el- 
ephant, but rather injurious, as he makes 
great destruction in fields of grain, &c. 

He feeds upon herbs, thistles and prick- 
ly shrubs, and seems to prefer this wild 
food to the sweet pasture of the meadows. 
He is fond of sugar cane, and also eats all 
sorts of grain. Having no taste for flesh, 
he does not molest small animals, and does 
not even fear the larger ones. Though he 
lives upon vegetables, he does not chew 
the eud. 

NeXt to the elephant, the Rhinoceros is 
the most powerful of all quadrupeds. He 
is twelve feet in length from the extremi- 
ty of the snout to the tail; is from six to 
seven feet in height; and has a body near- 
ly equal in circumference to its length. 

Though he is nearly equal to the .ele- 
phant in bulk, he appears much smaller, 
because his legs are shorter in proportion 
to his size. He is covered with a rough, 
naked skin, which lies upon the body in 
two folds. It is similar in color to the 
skin of the elephant, being of a dirty, 
brown color, but is much thicker and hard- 
er. He®%is never troubled with bites of 
flies and musketoes, or stings of bees, for 
his hid@ is so thick and hard, that it will 
resist even a musket ball. 

The rhinoceros takes its name from the 
horn on its nose—Greek rin, a nose, and 
keras,a horn. This horn grows from the 
animal’s snout, sometimes from three to 
four feet in length, and six or seven inches 
in diameter at the base. It is commonly 
of a brown or olive color; yet some are 
gray, and even white. Some of these an- 
imals have two horns on the nose; one 
situated above the other, the upper one 
being the smallest. 

It is with this weapon that the rhinoce- 
ros defends himself. This horn is com- 
posed of a very solid substance, and point- 
ed, so as to inflict the most fatal wounds. 
He has no cause for fear, as he is defended 
on every side with a thick, horny hide, 
which the claws of the tiger and the lion 
are unable to pierce, and armed in front 
with a weapon that even the elephant does 
not choose to attack. ti 











Benevolence. 
THE LITTLE GIRL 


FINDING OUT THAT SHE HAD BECOME 
BLIND. 

Alice was sitting up, and was so anx- 
ious for our coming, and so happy at the 
thought of seeing once more, that she had 
quite a rosy color in hercheeks. The doc- 
tor looked at her very sadly, and said 
“How d’ye do,” to her, with a very soft 
and kind voice. 








She seemed hardly to hear him—but | 


said ver quickly, with a pleasant smile, 


**Now, goctor, must I take off the hand- - 
kerchief?”? and raised her hand to take 4 


out the pin which fastened it. 


*“Not yet, my dear,” said the doctor, a 








this gag vr is of no use to you, and 
it must be warm and ver ; 
shall I take it off?” nuueas 

Her lips moved, and she tried to say, 
“Yes, sir,” but we could scarcely hear her. 

It was taken off. Alice kept her eyes 
shut for a little time, and then opened them 
suddenly, and turning them first towards 
the window, looked slowly round the room 
then shut them again without saying a 
word. She opened them, and looking to- 
wards the doctor, said, in a low, faltering 
voice, ‘* Doctor, is it night?” 

** No, my child, itis not more than four 
o’clock in the afternoon.” 

She was silent a minute, then said, “ Is 
it cloudy ?” 

** No,Alice, the sun is shining brightly.” 

She was again still for a little while— 
the tears began to come into her eyes, and 
her lip quivered very much, as speaking 
again, she said, ‘“‘Are the windows shut >” 

The doctor again answered her, ‘* No, 
they are open, and the sashes raised.” 

Poor Alice covered her eyes with her 
hands for a second; then stretching out 
her arms, and turning her head around, as 
if looking for some one, she cried mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ Mother, mother, where are you?” 

‘“*Here, my own precious child,” said 
Mrs. Scott, as, coming round to the side 
of the chair, she put her arms around her, 
and drew her head down upon her bosom. 

Alice did not cry aloud, but her tears 
came fast, and her sobs-were so deep, that 
it seemed as though her heart would break 
with this great sorrow. 

The doctor said softly to Mrs. Scott, 
“* Persuade her to go to bed as soon as you 
can,” and then both he and I went out, 
for we knew her mother would be her best 
comforter.—S, S. Adv. 





MONEY MADE TO DO GOOD WITH. 

When I was achild, my mother gave me 
a little box, in which to keep my money, 
and instead of spending it for toys and 
sweatmeats, I was encouraged to give it 
away, where I knew that it would do good. 
One day I was persuaded by a little play- 
mate, to spend a few cents to buy some 
trifle that was soon eaten. I thought I 
should enjoy it; but it was a long time 
before I could forgive myself for spending 
so foolishly the money that was made to do 
good with. 

Children will take pleasure in giving 
away their pennies if their parents teach 
them to do so, before they form the habit 
of spending them for things that can do 
them no good; and they will prove the 
truth of that saying, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ 

A penny that’s cheerfully given 
n the name of Christ the Lord, 
Is treasure laid up in heaven; 
The giver receives his reward. 


Learning. 

















taking hold of her hand, “I wish to say 2 


something to you first. 


I fear, Alice, that 4 


you are going to be very much disappoint- aie 
ed. You have no ideahow very bad your Sea.” 


eyes are. They give you no pain, and 
therefore you think there cannot be much 
the matter with them; but my dear child, 


those are not the worst diseases of the eye ¥ 


which give the most pain. You think this 






handkerchicf keeps you from seeing; but } 







I am afraid when I take it off you willsee FA 


very dimly—very dimly indeed—nay, Alice, 
I may as well tell you all,—I fear that at 
present, at least, and perhaps for many 
days tocome, you will not see at all.” 

As Dr. Franks spoke, the smile had 
gone from Alice’s lip, and the color from 
her cheek; so that when he was done, 
instead of the bright, happy face she had 
when we came in, she was looking very 
pale and very sad. She seemed to have 
forgotten the handkerchief, her hands hung 
down in her lap, and she did not speak a 
word. 

Both the doctor and I were much griev- 
ed for her, and Mrs. Scott’s tears fell upon 
her head, as she stood leaning over the 
back of her chair. Alice did not weep— 
indeed she seemed quite stunned. 

After a while the doctor said, “Alice, 





FREE SCHOOLS.—20. 
OTIS scHooL.—Established 1844. 
Lancaster St. Erected 1844. Cost, $25,791,78 


This school house when erected, was 
considered the best in the city, although it 


BOSTON 


is now quite behind the models. It con- 
tains two large halls, with two recitation 
rooms attached to each, and will seat, in 
the large rooms, 464 pupils. The sohool 
was first gathered as the New North School 
in 1843, and until the present building 
was erected, occupied the ward rooms in 
the old Hancock and the Eliot school 
houses. A fine Library was presented to 
the pupils by Wm. S. Damrell, Esq., and 
remains a noble memento of his benevo- 
lence. The location of the school is very 
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bad, being in the immediate neighborhood 
of mechanic shops, steam planing mills, 
and railroad depots, and must, at no dis- 
tant day, be changed. Both sexes attend 
upon its instruction, and the last semi- 
annual reports show 3875 pupils, with an 
average attendance of 163 boys and 153 
girls. [ Boston Almanac. 





a €Cditorial. 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


A great many years ago, a certain king ruled 
over a nation, dwelling in a goodly land, which 
abounded in all pleasant fruits and things con- 
venient for the sustenance and comfort of man. 
This people had been appointed of God to pos- 
sess the land, to be their dwelling place; and 
Hehad commanded them to drive out before 
them the barbarians who invaded it ; utterly to 
extirminate them. They had been signally 
blest of God in all their wars. He had often 
given them the victory, when their armies were 
small and feeble, and the enemy came in like a 
mighty flood upon them. 

It so happened upon a certain time, that the 
king of this nation, whose name was Ahab, 
had been at war with a neighboring king, who 
was an idolater, and had made a treaty with 
him; but the barbarian king, whose name was 
Benhadad, having violated the stipulations of 
the treaty, Ahab remonstrated with him, where- 
upon Benhadad, full of wrath, put his immense 
army in battle array, and went out to meet 
king Ahab, and his small but resolute band, to 
settle the matter by combat. Now God had 
sent a messenger beforehand to Ahab, com- 
manding him to go out and meet his enemy, 
with the promise that he should overcome ; and 
commanding him also to put the idolater to 
death. 

The morning of the battle came, and mighty 
did the hosts of the idolaters appear, as their 
countless tents lay scattered along from the 
banks of the river back to the base of the green 
hills which surrounded the bright and beauti- 
ful valley, which was so soon to be the scene 
of bloody conflict ; while the Christian army, so 
few in numbers, that their tents were compar- 
ed to a little flock of kids, were gathered to- 
gether, anxiously awaiting the battle signal. 
At length the trumpet rang, and the unequal 
hosts ranged themselves front to front, in that 
bright valley, and as God had promised, victo- 
ry was with his people, and they put their en- 
emies to flight with a very great slaughter. 

But the king Benhadad escaped, and hid 
himself; and after the battle, his servants 
came to him and said, “now do we know that 
the kings of this nation are merciful kings, 
therefore will we go to Ahab and plead for thy 
life; peradventure he will have mercy and 
spare thee.” 

So they came to the king, and plead so hard 
with him, appealing to his compassion so pow- 
erfully, that in an evil moment, forgetting that 
he was under the express command of that 
God, who had caused him to conquer the proud 
idolater, to put him to death, he yielded to their 
persuasions, and upon certain conditions prom- 
ised life and freedom to his royal captive. 
Therefore, by so doing, he committed an act, 
which at any other time might have been only a 
deed of mercy ; but in this case, was open dis- 
obedience to God, and heavy was the penalty 
he paid. 7 

God sent to him a messenger, who after re- 
buking the conscious king of his guilt, said to 
him, “ Thus saith the Lord, Because thou hast 
let go out of thy hand a man whom I appointed 
to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall go 
for his life, and thy people for his people.” 
If my little readers will take their Bibles, they 
will find in 1 Kings, 22nd chapter, and 2 Kings, 
9th chapter, how God’s justice pursued him, 
and how miserably he and his wicked wife per- 
ished. 

Can we not learn from this little story, to be 
ever on the alert, ever watchful, to perform 
those duties, which a wise Father has given us 
todo? Life is made up of hours and moments, 
and each hour and moment even, come to us 
freighted with a golden opportunity to do some- 
thing for the happiness and good of others, or 
something for that Saviour who has done so much 
for us. It may be we can but breathe a fer- 
vent wish, a prayer to Heaven, for its blessing 





upon one dear to us, but even that prayer, if 
uttered in firm faith upon the promises of a 
prayer-hearing God, will not be unanswered. 
Oh, let not Ahab’s sin be ours; that of care- 
less forgetfulness of the high trust Heaven has 
given to our keeping, but let us live to do good, 
and ever remember our Saviour’s command, to 
“ Watch.” Karte. 


CONSCIENCE. 

Those of my young friends who have read 
the Youth’s Companion, of August 1, have not 
forgotten, I hope, a piece entitled “ The Sen- 
sitive Plant.” You remember this little plant is 
very delicate, and so sensitive, that at the 
slightest touch it will shrink from the intru- 
sive hand, close its little leaves, and for a while 
remain so. Aftera time, it softly unfolds its 
leaves, stretches them cautiously forth, as if 
not quite sure the intruder had departed. At 
first, from the gentlest touch, it will thus shrink 
away—but if often repeated, you must touch 
it with a ruder hand, or it will remain unaffect- 
ed; and soon, if touched very roughly, it will 
seem to have become so accustomed to the 
grasp, as to remain perfectly quiet, and to 
have lost its sensitive power entirely. Now, 
my children, I wish to tell you that this Plant 
is like your Conscience. You all know I think 
what your conscience is: that it is “a little 
voice which God has placed within you, to tell 
you when you do right and when you do wrong.” 
At first, your Conscience, like the Sensitive 
Plant, is very tender, and will always tell you 
when you do wrong, and seem to shrink from 
the wrong. If you heed this little voice, and 
stop directly, it will cuntinue to tell you when 
you are not doing right—but if you do not heed 
it, it will soon lose its sensitive power, and 
cease to shrink from the danger, and leave you 
to go on in your own way. Did you ever visit 
a Prison, and see its many inmates, and know 
why they were thus confined? If you should 
ask them to tell you what led them to commit 
the crimes for which they were imprisoned, 
they would tell you that they began by telling 
a falsehood—that they knew it was wrong to 
tell a lie, because their conscience told them so; 
but they did not listen when it spoke to them, 
and so from telling untruths, they perhaps took 
what was not their own, and thus one sin led 
to the commnittal of another, until they became 
so wicked, they were obliged to be imprisoned. 
Thus it ever is—one sin leads to another, and 
my children, if you would avoid great sins, 
heed this “little voice of your conscience,” 
every time it speaks to you, and ask God to 
help you obey it. J. C. 

EE 
LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Montgomery, N. Y., July 20, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—My little brother 
and inyself cannot dispense with the Youth’s 
Companion on any consideration, nor do I 
think anybody else would who has read it even 
for the short time we have, and although our 
means are limited, I enclose u dollar in advance 
for the ensuing year. With hopes that you 
may long be spared to edit so useful and inter- 
esting a little paper. Iremain yours sincerely, 

S. O. Younesioop. 











Variety. 








“WHO'S GOING TO BE DEAD NEXT 2” 


A bright, active little boy sat by my side 
when the tolling bell announced the approach 
ofa funeral. “Somebody’s dead,” remarked 
Edward, and for a moment his little round face 
wore an expression of seriousness, 

A few hours passed away, and again the 
bell reminded us that a fellow mortal was pas- 
sing to the tomb. Edward heard it, and look- 
ing up earnestly into my face, he asked, 
“* Who’s going to be dead next?” 

“I do not know, Edward; perhaps you or I 
will be called next? God knows. But if we 
love God, we shall not be sorry to go and live 
in the beautiful mansions which Jesus Christ 
has prepared for us.” 

Do any of my little readers ever think, “ Who 
will be dead next?” Do they think that per- 
haps the next bell will toll for them? And 
then do they ask, “If my body is at rest in the 
coffin and the grave, will my spirit be at rest 
in heaven? Will Jesus Christ be my Saviour ? 

I hope you sometimes think of death, and I 
hope if you are not already prepared to die, 
you will now seek to be prepared. Do not 
think it is of little consequence, my dear chil- 
dren; or that you will not be called away. 
You must die at some time, and it is not best to 
prepare now, and then have nothing to do but 
go home to Jesus when he calls you?—Well-S. 


! were laid against mine. 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


ForI myselfam sure that a different mother 
would have made me a different man. When 
a boy I was too much like the self-willed and 
excitable Clarence; but the tenderness with 
which my mother always treated me, and the 
unimpassioned and earnest manner in which 
she reproved and corrected my faults, subdued 
my unruly temper. When I became restless or 
impatient, she always had a book to read to 
me, or a story to tell, or had some device to 
save me from myself. My father was neither 
harsh nor indulgent towards me ; I cherish his 
memory with respect and love. ’ 

But I have different feelings when I think 
of my mother. I often feel, even now, 
as if she were near me—as if her cheek 
My father would 
place his hand upon my head caressingly, but 
my mother would lay her cheek tomine. I did 
not expect my father to do more—I do not 
know that I would have loved him better had 
he done more; for him it was a natural expres- 
sion of affection. But no act is too tender for 
a mother. Her kiss upon my cheek, her warm 
embrace, are all felt now, and the older I grow 
the more holy seem the influences that sur- 
round me in childhood. 

—_——~———. 


CONVERTED HEATHEN. 


Malagarch, a little Bechuana boy, five years 
old, died like a believer. He begged his two 
brothers to pray and believe. When near 
death, he called his mother, and said, “ Give 
me your hand, I want to kiss you. I am going 
to Jesus. How long I have wished to see 
him! Look at me;I do not weep, I do not 
fear, because I believe in Jesus. He has for- 
given me. I was a liar, a thief, but he pardons 
all. You must all believe, all pray.—S. S. ddv. 

—_—<_~>—_ 


ANECDOTE OF REV. WM. J. WILCOX. 


About the time of the first revival under his 
ministry, Mr. Elijah Boardman, impressed with 
a sense of his condition, but still trusting in his 
self-righteousness, called one day on his pas- 
tor and said to him, “ Mr. Wilcox, I have been 
climbing up the ladder towards heaven, and 
have got hold of the last round, and can go no 
higher—what now shallI do?” “You must 
let go,” replied his pastor. “No, I cannot, I 
shall drop into hell iff do.” “No, no,” answer- 
ed Mr. Wilcox, “ you must let go and drop into 
the arms of your Saviour; he is ready to re- 
ceive you when you let go and fall.” He did 
“let go,” and a merciful Redeemer caught him 
as he fell. 

—_—@—_—_. 


THE SABBATH. 


There is a man now living in one of the large 
towns in the State of Massachusetts, who has 
for several years been so poor, that at times he 
could hardly obtain the comforts of life. He 
appears to be a moral, respectable and indus- 
trious citizen, but poverty and disease are the 
lot of himself and his household. ‘I never 
knew but one thing against that man,’ said a 
friend: ‘ when he was engaged in business sev- 
eral years ago, he used to work on the Sabbath ; 
and [ believe that all his misfortunes are in 
consequence of that sin. He used to work on 
the Sabbath.’—S. S. Adv. 


rs 


“ALL ABOARD.” 


“While standing at the depot at Westerly, 
R.I., observed a man with a carpet bag in 
hand, waiting for the cars. He was in close 
conversation with a friend, when “ all aboard,” 
was shouted, and the cars moved slowly for- 
ward. “Geton,” said his friend. “There is 
time enough when the last car comes 0, 
he answered. The last car went whizzing by 
—his attempts to get on proveda failure. One 
step in time, and he would have been safe. I 
thought,how very many are likethis man. The 
cry is sounding in their ears, “ all aboard,” and 
the cars are even at their doors. They see 
others getting on, but they say, “there is time 
enough when the last car comes along.” The 
last car indeed comes, they make an effort to 
get on, miss their footing, and plunge into hell. 

———e——— 


BAD TEMPER. 


The greatest plague in life is a bad temper. 
It is a great waste of time to complain of oth- 
er people’s ; the best thing is to amend our 
own; and the next best quality is to learn to 
bear with what we meet in others. A bad tem- 
per will always tire itself out, if it find no one 
to resent it; and this very knowledge is worth 
a trifle. Irascibility is very injurious to health, 
and so, in fact of every morbid indulgence of 
ourinferior nature. Low spirits, melancholy, 
diffidence, disinclination for ordinary duties, 
discontent, fretfulness, even down to mental 
lassitude, indolence or despair—are very inim- 
ical to enjoyment in life, and every possible 
effort should be made to cast them all to the 
winds, and look unblushingly into the truth of 
the fact. It is astonishing what a little reflec- 
tion willdo. The fears are mostly imaginary, 
and with one dash of the resolution may all be 
overcome. 

—_—@——_ 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


At the South End, the other evening, a little 
girl, who had been out playing, suddenly ran 
into the room where her mother was sitting, 
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and, crying very piteously, exclaimed—« Qj, 
mother, mother, what shall Ido? What shy 
Ido?” The mother, fearing that some ari, 
dent had befallen her little darling, endeaye,; 
ed to discover the cause of the child’s gri¢ |, 
“Oh! mother,” said the latter,“do gotothe da 
and see our Saviour—he’s coming up {\ 
street!” The mother went to the door, yj 
saw a gentlemanly looking Turk—who is y 
present sojourning in our city—walking inem, 
pany with a friend. The child was told ofjy 
mistake, and after having been assurred tha; 
was not the Saviour whom she had seen, k, 
came satisfied. When questioned as to hy 
she could mistake a Turk for the Messiah, g, 
innocently replied: “ Well I thought he yy 
our Saviour, because he had such big whisken! 
He looked exactly like the picture in the}. 
ble !"—Post. 


—— — 


——— 


Oup anp Youne.—“ A young beginner) 
Christianity may say what HE will do, buty 
old Christian will say what Curist will do? 


Gonv’s Homes.—God hath two dwellip. 
places—the highest heavens, and the lows 
hearts ; that is the habitation of his glory; thi 
of his grace. 

A Derinition.—Tinder—a thin rag—svi | 
for instance, as the dresses of modern femaly |) ff 
intended to catch the sparks, raise a flame,w jf} 
light up a match. 


Wanted—A leg to a Multiplication Table, 


Poctry. 


































JOHN NEWTON'S ESTIMATE OF HIMSEL 

Written by Mr. Newton, at Cowlip Green, 
residence of Miss Hannah More, who ask | 
him to write his name in a book or album. } 


Why should you wish a name like mine 
Within your book to stand, 

With those who shone, or those who shine 
As worthies of our land ? 


What will the future age have gained 
When my poor name is seen, 

From knowing I was entertained 
By you, at Cowslip Green ? 


Rather let me record a name 
‘That will adorn your page; 
Which, like the sun, is still the same, 
And shines from age toage. 


Jesus, who found me when I strayed 
On Afric’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made his foe a child. 


He taught my wild and impious tongue 
To aim at prayer and praise; 

To make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 





A pattern now of mercy’s power, 
Where’er I stand is seen, 

Such as, I think, was ne’er before 
Beheld at Cowslip Green. [ Youth’s Frie 


—— 
FILIAL DUTY. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Thy father! Why, with locks of snow 
Are thus his sacred temples clad ? 
Why droops he o’er his staff so low, 
With trembling limbs and visage sad? | 
Care hath his brow with wrinkles scarm. 
His clustering ringletsshredaway, ? jj 
And time, with tyrant sceptre, marred 
The glory of his manhood’s sway. 


How oft that palsied hand hath led 
Thine infant footsteps, weak with fear; | 
How gently bowed that reverend head, | 
Thy childhood’s broken tale to hear. | 
And when those wayward feet have straye! 
*Mid youthful follies rashly free, 
Those lips invoked at midnight shade 
The pardon of thy God for thee! 


If from his speech should dotage flow, 
Or eye, or ear be dull and dead, 
Then to his second childhood show 
The love that smoothed thy cradle bed. | 
Grieve not thy sire! for if this love } 
Unblest or unrequited be, 
He, whom thou call’st thy Sire above, * 
Will bend a judge’s frown on thee! } 


a 


AN EASY LESSON IN CHEMISTRY. ; 
Some Water and Oil 2 
One day had a broil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping, , |) — 
And would not unite, | oe 
But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. } 
| 
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Some Pearl-ash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word, 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing ; 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 





And soap was created for washing. 4 
S.S. Advocate | 

PRAYER. i 

“Ere the morning’s busy ray ih; 

Call you to your work away ; NY 4 

Ere the silent evening close | : 

Your wearied eye in sweet repose, ‘ei 


To lift your heart and voice in prayer hie 
Be your first and latest care.” 





